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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


Work-Horse Parade. 


The Boston Work-Horse Relief Association 
held on Memorial Day its thirteenth annual 
Work-Horse Parade. The entries numbered one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-six, which 
means an exhibition of at least two thousand 
horses, probably the biggest horse show in the 
world. The horses varied in size from a grocer’s 
pony to a truck horse, the former weighing four 
hundred pounds and the latter a ton.. Among 
the entries were eight four-horse teams, two 
six-horse teams, and one team of ten horses. 
The Old Horse Class, the most interesting in the 
parade, had fifty entries, their ages ranging from 
fifteen to forty-one years. 

At the first parade in 1903, the Huckster Class 
had only a single entry, and at that time the 
hucksters’ horses were notorious for their bad 
condition. Since then, owing to the influence of 
the annual parade, and the fact that the Animal 
Rescue League has purchased so many of the 
old horses the hucksters used to buy but now 
eannot obtain, the hucksters’ horses have im- 
proved immensely in condition and appearance, 
and the Huckster Class in this year’s parade had 
seventy-five entries. 

To all lovers of horses, and especially to those 
interested in the humane welfare of horses, the 
scene was a memorable one. Nearly every 
animal in the parade was well up to standard 
and showed evidence of considerate and pains- 
taking care. Over 800 first prizes, 250 second 
prizes, and gold, silver and bronze medals were 
awarded to successful contestants. The Animal 
Rescue League silver medal in the old horse 
class went to Mr. C. Bowen for a pair of black 
mares, Kitty and Nelly, aged 16 and 20 years, 
Robert Foster, driver. 


Report from Worcester. . 


The Worcester Animal Rescue League which 
was organized March 1912, had its annual meet- 
ing March 4, 1915. 
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The speakers were Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
Mr. Edward H. Clement and Mrs. Huntington 
Smith. Mrs. Fred H. Smith, president of the 
Worcester League, gave an interesting and en- 
couraging report of the year’s work. During 
the year from March 1, 1914, to March 1, 1915, 
the League received and cared for, humanely, 
477 dogs, 1,492 cats, 2 horses, 1 cow, 6 rabbits, 
1 pigeon 

In her Report the president said: 

“On renewing the lease of our quarters on 
March 5 1914, we rented the whole barn, instead 
of three-quarters as before. This was done be- 
cause we needed more room for cages and for an 
office down stairs, and by subletting one or two 
horse stalls our rent is very little more than it 
was before and we also do away with sharing 
the barn, a proposition which was not always 
satisfactory. 

“The greatest present need of our Society, and 
it is really a great need, is an auto vehicle of 
some sort. It would lighten our work a great 
deal and be a great time-saver.- So far, the 
League has been at no expense for transporta- 
tion save car-fares, but the horses which we have 
had at our disposal belong to private individuals 
and cannot always be used for League work, 
especially now that the calls have increased so 
largely in number. It is also very often im- 
practical to use the street cars in answering calls. 
Emergency calls must be answered as promptly 
as possible. Sick animals or large dogs cannot 
easily be taken on trolley cars, and often there 
are so many calls that the men could not possibly 
answer them if they were obliged to use the cars 
entirely. Many calls come from long distances 
not always on trolley lines, and much time is 
wasted on unnecessary walking. 

“We need a motor vehicle badly, and as the 
work of the League is decidedly one for civic 
betterment and improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions throughout the city, I trust that in time 
Worcester will contribute to our support as is ~ 
done in other cities, in order that we may work 
even more expeditiously and efficaciously than 
at present. 

“July 16 an electric cage for the humane 
destruction of cats was installed at the League, 
and has proven very successful, and eventually 
we hope to have a cage for dogs, although up to 
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the present time it has not been practical to do 
so on account of the expense. 

“At Christmas the League repeated last year’s 
gift, giving away four horse blankets to deserving 
cases. We have also paid for the lumber used 
in making all the feeding houses built by the 
Boy Scouts this winter for the birds, and we 
have received letters telling us of the boys’ and 
the birds’ satisfaction with the houses.”’ 

We would be glad if space would allow to give 
the whole of Mrs. Smith’s Report but these ex- 
tracts wi. show what a good work is now being 
done by the Worcester Animal Rescue League 
whose officers are Mrs. Fred H. Smith, 4 Thorn- 
ton Road, president; Mrs. A. H. Anderson, 2 
Forest Street, treasurer; Mrs. Albert E. Lyons, 
34 Monadnock Road, recording secretary. There 
is a board of sixteen directors. The headquarters 
are at 2 Pratt Court and the Superintendent is 
Herbert W. Cooper. We wish this League 
success. It is most decidedly making good in 
every department of its work—practical care for 
small animals, educational work, and rescue work 
for old horses. Mrs. F. H. Smith, the president 
of the Worcester League, has every reason to be 
gratified with the success she has made of her 
work in Worcester. 


A Good Beginning. 


The Concord Animal Rescue League has be- 
gun a good work. The members of the league 
number about forty. Mrs. W. 8. Leland, the 
founder and president of the league, has made 
personal efforts to interest the teachers in the 
grammar school in the section of the town where 
the league is situated, and through these efforts 
they now have forty-five junior members in this 
school. Mrs. Leland had a meeting in the school- 
house building in which she explained to the 
children what it meant to belong to the league 
and also impressed upon them the idea of kind- 
ness. She is teaching the children and the people 
of Concord that the Concord Animal Rescue 
League affords a shelter where they can carry 
homeless and miserable animals, and the animals 
they wish to get rid of. This is a practical form 
of humane education. Theories are all very 
well but practice is better. We wish Mrs. Le- 


land every success in this league which we are 
proud to say is one of. the leagues that we have 
had a hand in organizing. 

Since writing the above, we have received a 
letter from Mrs. Leland in which she says: 

“The meeting at the school was quite success- 
ful. We organized the children into a West 
Concord School Animal Rescue League, with 
president, vice-president and treasurer. We 
had singing from Songs of Happy Life which 
you loaned me, a little talk and a story. Thank- 
ing you and Mr. Smith for your assistance, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. W.8.) E. B. Lenanp, 
192 Commonwealth Ave, 
Concord Junction, Mass. 

The pleasure these encouraging reports from 
Animal Rescue Leagues that we have had some 
part in getting organized is greater than we can 
express.—A. H. S. 


Fautu River.—I have received a very interest- 
ing and encouraging report from the Fall River 
League which I have not the space now to com- 
ment on but any one who is interested in the 
work in that city I am sure would be glad to see 
this report which they can get by addressing 
Miss Gertrude M. Baker, 96 French Street, Fall 
River, Mass. The Fall River work is going on 
prosperously both for the smaller animals and 
for horses. 


Report from Washington, D.C. 


A public meeting was held by the Washington 
Animal Rescue League on Saturday, May 15, 
at three in the afternoon, in the ballroom of the 
Raleigh Hotel. The speakers were introduced 
by Arthur D. Addison, the first vice-president, 
Mrs. Seth Ackley, the president of the league, 
being absent through illness. The Rev. C. 
Ernest Smith, vice-president of the league, made 
an excellent address protesting against various 
forms of cruelty that are commonly practised. 
He spoke of the objects of the Washington 
League, saying that work of a humanitarian 
nature is a necessity, and that it is a moral duty 
of mankind to be humane to helpless dumb 
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animals. Cruelty to cats, dogs and other ani- 
mals, he said, invariably was reflected in the 
characters of persons guilty of such cruelty, 
while the man or boy, girl or woman, who treats 
such animals kindly and humanely is certain to 
possess many other equally admirable traits. 
Children, especially, should be taught kindness 
to animals, he said, declaring that the results of 
such teaching remained a part of the individual’s 
character throughout life. 

Maj. Raymond W. Pullman, superintendent 
of police, representing the District government, 
told the members that the police department 
will co-operate in every way possible with the 
league in its work of humanitarianism, and 
spoke of specific instances where policemen had 
reported cases of homeless or abandoned cats 
and dogs, the animals later being cared for at the 
league’s headquarters, 1855 Ohio Ave., N. W. 

“Rear Admiral 8. A. Staunton, treasurer, said 
that 3,023 small animals had been received, cared 
for and disposed of during the year, about 33 
per cent of these being kittens, the others being 
dogs and cats abandoned by their owners or 
otherwise homeless. The league, according to 
the report, has now eleven life members, seventy- 
four active members, seventy-two associate mem- 
bers, and seven junior members, the latter being 
children, who pay dues of twenty-five cents a 
year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, founder of the 
Boston Animal Rescue League, after which the 
local organization and similar leagues in other 


cities are patterned, gave an address illustrated | 


with lantern slides and motion pictures, showing 
animal rescue work in Boston. 

The officers of the league are: President, Mrs. 
S. M. Ackley; first vice-president, A. D. Addison; 
vice presidents, Rev. C. Ernest Smith, R. Ross 
Perry, John R. McLean, Representative Ben. 
Johnson, Mrs. Duncan U. Fletcher, Mrs. 
Charles Boughton Wood, Mrs. James E. Mar- 
tine; secretary, Mrs. F. E. Smith; treasurer, Rear 
Admiral Staunton; directors, Mrs. George 
Becker, Miss Martha C. Codman, Miss Lydia 
S. Biddle, Miss Nancy Johnson, Mrs. William A. 
Slater, Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard, Mrs. A. P. Gor- 
don Cumming, Mme. Hussein Bey, Mrs. H. C. 
Moses, Mrs. M. R. Blumenberg, Mrs. Merton 
Twogood. Miss M. E. Coursey, who has been 


connected with the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston since its foundation, and who went to 
Washington expressly for the purpose of taking 
charge of the league headquarters, has done a 
notably good work, and much of the success 
the league has met with is due to her humane and 
intelligent management. The league at present 
has but one agent, Joseph Parker, who has shown 
marked capabilities for the work, but its present 
need is for more agents, a motor car for collecting 
animals, and larger quarters for the work. This 
will doubtless come in good time as the Washing- ~ 
ton public are realizing more and more what the 
need of this work has been and how well this 
need is being fulfilled. 

The work of the league has been greatly fav- 
ored by the friendly co-operation and assistance 
of the Washington Humane Society of which 
Stillson Hutchins is president. As this society 
has not been able to do shelter work, Mr. Hutch- 
ins was very glad to have another society formed 
for the express purpose of caring for the small 
animals. 

It is expected during the coming year that the 
Washington League will take up the work for 
old horses on the lines of that which is being done 
in Boston. As it is impossible to take away old 
and feeble horses from drivers while these horses 
are able to travel, the only method of thinning 
out their numbers is by purchasing them in the 
cheap sales stables and auction places where 
they are to be found. A veterinary doctor of 
Washington said that they had often been sold 
at three, five and ten dollars at such places, and 
that it would be a great blessing to Washington 
if a horse rescue work, such as the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston is now doing, could be 
started in Washington. Admiral Staunton and 
the directors of the league favor this plan and 
have already begun.a collection of money for 
this purpose. Such work is being done in but 
very few cities. Where it is done the standard 
of horses is sure to rise. It has got to rise from 
the bottom, and manifestly if the old horses can 
be taken out of the field, men who use such 
horses will be compelled to buy younger horses 
better fitted for work. A notable difference in 
this respect has been seen in Boston since the 
Animal Rescue League has been purchasing an 
average of 650 horses a year. 
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» | BUNGALOW NOTES|| 


! 


Pint Riper, May 2.—Our phoebe came back 
April 16. Edward had given her up. He re- 
ported one day at the bungalow in melancholy 
tones that Mrs. Aldois’ phoebe had come back 
to her nest on a beam of her veranda and our 
phoebe, who had come every year since we were 
at Pine Ridge by the first of April, was not here. 
“She must be dead,”’ he said. 

I tried to cheer him up by saying that she 
might come later but when I thought of the num- 
ber of years this same phoebe was supposed to 
have returned to the same nest on the beam in 
the barn cellar, I felt doubts, myself, of seeing or 
hearing her again. 

It was on Friday morning, April 16, that I 
heard the familiar, sweet but rather petulant call 
in the trees below the bungalow, ‘ phoebe, 
phoebe, phoebe,’ and very soon Edward ap- 
peared at the back door beaming with happiness. 
‘““Pheobe’s back and she’s gone right to her nest 
in the barn cellar and is cleaning it out.” | 

At present writing, phoebe has four eggs. We 
hope she will do as well as she did last summer 
when she raised three broods successfully. 

Our phoebe is reported by a man who has 
worked on the place to have had that same nest 
on the beam in the barn cellar every year for ten 
or a dozen years. Can this be possible? How 
long would a phoebe live if undisturbed by any 
foe? 


The barn cellar is safe from everything but 
rats. Why the rats have not found phoebe’s 
nest is a mystery. Basil and Fido do their best 
to catch the barn rats and not infrequently suc- 
ceed. Of course we commend them for this, so 
it is not strange that Fido came up to me last 
week wagging his tail and looking up in my face 
with innocent, happy eyes while holding in his 
mouth the limp, dead body of a half-grown grey 
squirrel. He was looking for praise but I could 
not give it. That limp little body dangling from 
his mouth was too pathetic. I called Edward 
and turned away. 

May 23.—I have been away for two weeks 
and to-day have been rambling over the grounds 
with the usual dog attendants to note what 
changes two weeks can make. While I was 
away I received a letter from home with the sad 
news that our constant little guest, the phoebe 
bird, had after these many years of undisturbed 
comfort in the barn cellar, been cruelly robbed 
of her nest and the eggs she was so happy with. 
“Of course it was a rat,”’ I said; but Edward 
sorrowfully, (for he is as fond of the merry gray 
squirrels as I am) confessed that it was the work 
of a ‘“‘big, fat gray squirrel.”’ He saw the squirrel 
just too late to interfere, running out of the barn 
cellar. Fido was not so wrong after all when 
he killed that young gray’ squirrel. Edward 
thought it was the end of our phoebe as far as 
nesting in the barn was concerned, but the per- 
severing little creature went to work the next 
day building a nest in the barn annex on a beam 
over an unoccupied stall. She now has some 
eggs once more and is, we hope, in a fair way to 
raise a family if rats do not disturb her. I heard 
her mate to-day joining in the chorus of song in 
our woods and fields. 

We spent most of the forenoon in the grove 
and the dell and the summer house—the man of 
the bungalow and I—listening to the birds, and 
I think I never heard such a wonderful song 
from the catbird as we heard when in the dell. 
We did not move for fear of interrupting the 
melody. 

I discovered yesterday something about the 
catbird that I never knew before. We keep a 
piece of suet on a tree close to the bungalow and 
I saw the catbird making a hearty breakfast on 
it, digging his bill into it and appearing to enjoy 
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it immensely. He rewards us for providing him 
with food and water by his exquisite song. 

While he was singing this morning a field 
sparrow warbled his sweet little song on an 
opposite tree; the blackbirds were calling to 
each other in musical, clear, rich notes a little 
farther away, and we heard now and then a 
robin and a chickadee. As I sat on a rock in 
the dell listening to the birds all about us I 
thought of those lines of Tennyson’s: 


“The woods were filled so full of song 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong.” 


and I said to my companion, ‘This world might 
be Heaven, it is so beautiful, but men, through 
their selfish ambitions and their greed, make it a 
hell.” I was thinking of the battlefields across 
the ocean and how at that very moment men 
were lying, tortured with cruel wounds, beneath 
the blue and cloud-flecked skies, never again to 
hear the song of birds or enjoy the fields and 
flowers—at least, not in this world, but let us 
in these sorrowful, these tragic days, when faith 
and hope burn low, try to believe that— 


“Beyond these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 
There is a land where beauty never dies, 
And Love becomes immortal; 


“A land where light is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal, 
Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 
But bloom for aye eternal. 


“We may not know how sweet its balmy air, 
How bright and fair its flowers; 
We may not hear the songs that echo there 
Through those enchanted bowers; 
aW@ seg 
“The cities shining towers we may not see 
With our dim, earthly vision, 
For Death, the silent warden, keeps the key 
That opes those gates elysian.”’ 


May 24.—Since it has been confidently af- 
firmed by men supposed to know, that birds will 
not build their nests where a cat is kept, owners 
of cats who are troubled by this statement will 
be pleased to hear that a robin has chosen a 
honeysuckle trellis on the corner of the house 
(Edward’s cottage) where Pinky, a handsome 
black and white cat, has had his home for several 
years. This spring a little homeless kitten was 
adopted by the family and has become the con- 
stant companion of Pinky. Their favorite loung- 


ing place and playground is the bank directly 
under the trellis where the robin built her nest, 
and a few daysago Pinky and the kitten were hav- 
ing a high frolic on the bank while the two robins 
were flying backward and forward over their heads 
to and from the nest which now contains a family 
of young robins. The cats took no notice of the = 
robins and the robins fed their young apparently 
quite indifferent to the presence of the cats. 

Looking down into the nest from a chamber 
window it was noticed by the observer that the 
robin carefully cut the worms into small pieces, 
then stuffed them down the little ones’ gaping 
bills. 

“Tf a little one falls out of its nest aren’t you 
afraid Pinky will catch it?’’ I asked Edward. 

“Not a bit afraid,’ he replied. ‘‘ Pinky would 
not touch it if it fell on his head.”’ So I can vouch 
for one cat, at least, that doesn’t catch fifty birds 
or even one bird a year—and, in fact, I can vouch 
for many more that are not guilty of this crime 
which is so common to mankind.—A. H. 8. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Rob. 


Old Rob has been a member of the family for 
years and is an honored and privileged member. 
He is a Morgan horse and possesses almost 
human intelligence, in fact, he possesses more 
intelligence than some men. He is in fine con- 
dition, and looks more like a horse fifteen than 
one almost double that age. He is used some 
for hght work about the farm, but spends much 
of his time in warm weather wandering over the 
farm wherever his fancy leads. When Ned 
wants him for anything, he takes a club and 
strikes the corner of the barn once or twice. If 
Rob is within hearing, he will come on the trot 
and go into his stall. If he happens to be so far 
away that he cannot hear the signal, Ned fires 
his revolver once, and the horse never fails to 
respond. 

Ned has a beautiful collie, and like most dogs 
of his kind he is fond of the horses and is always 
pleased when he can go with them. It was his 
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RoB AND THE COLLIE 


delight when he was younger and more agile to 
jump on the back of one of the horses and ride 
him out to water. Ned would throw a folded 
blanket on the horse’s back, the dog would 
mount and ride, his face fairly beaming with 
pleasure. The old cat used to ride, too. He 
used to take naps on one of the horses’ backs, 
and I have seen both dog and cat on the horse’s 
back together. 

The last time I was at the house where Rob 
lives, Rob was out in the field and Ned was work- 
ing, digging potatoes. He saw Rob come down 
and go into the barn. He thought it rather 
strange that he should come, for no one had 
called him. Just then Ned heard the report of 
a pistol. The boys on the next place were firing 
at a target. Old Rob heard them before Ned 
did, and he thought it was a signal for him, so 
responded to the call.—Masrt Hawkins. 


Tinker Bell. 

Tinker Bell is his full name, but he is gener- 
ally known as Tinker and he is often referred to, 
I am pained to say, simply as “Tink.’’ He re- 
sponds equally to any one of the three, espec- 
ially at meal-time. 

Speaking of meal-time, there was a dark page 
in Tinkers’ career when meal-time to him was 
only an aching mockery. When Tinker’s path 


first crossed ours, he was huddled, one January 
morning, under a vine in the yard of St. Agnes 
Chapel on West 92nd Street, New York—a very 
beautiful chapel and a fine yard, but the leaves 
on the vine were very few and it was bitter 
cold. 

He was such a handsome fellow, with wide 
stripes of black and gray, that at first I felt quite 
sure he must be somebody’s cat, just out for an 
early airing. But after seeing him for two or 
three cold mornings, I began to inquire. I asked 
a kind-hearted janitress who lived across the 
street and who was notoriously good to vagrant 
animals, if she knew anything about him. 

‘““Why,’’ she said, “I think somebody has 
moved away and turned him out. I have been 
feeding him for quite a while, but I don’t think he 
has any home.’’ So we took him in, but we al- 
ready had a cat, old ‘‘Homo,” then in his 
seventeenth year, and when a neighbor begged 
for the newcomer, we let her have him. She 
took him home and named him ‘Tinker Bell.” 
This was four years-ago. 

His new mistress became greatly attached to 
Tinker, but a year or so later she had to close 
her apartment as she was going West for a long 
stay, and so she gave Tinker to her butcher 
who was anxious to get him. But, Tinker 
having enjoyed all the refinements of a home, 
had no taste for a purely commercial career, 
and after catching the butchers’ mice for a week 
suddenly disappeared. His former mistress 
was much distressed—she delayed her depart- 
ure and walked hours a day through the neigh- 
boring streets looking for the fugitive. Ten days 
after his disappearance, when she was out one 
evening on her quest, she passed the church- 
yard where he had taken refuge in his homeless 
days. It was June and the shrubbery was 
leaved out full and as she passed she called, 
“Tinker! Tinker!’ © Then she continued down 
the street and descended the area steps into a 
basement to speak to an acquaintance. While 
she was talking, she suddenly heard a joyous 
ery and something leaped from the sidewalk and 
landed on her shoulders. It was Tinker—lean, 
gaunt and forlorn, but Tinker, and he clung to 
her like a burr. 

Now there was certainly intelligence. Evi- 
dently when he left the butcher, he had tried 
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to find his old home. He had found the old 
street, and being in the churchyard or near by 
it and hearing the familiar voice, he had followed 
his mistress down the street with the happy 
result described above. There was much re- 
joicing at the prodigal’s return. No more 
butcher shop for Tinker! We concluded that 
he had had hardships enough, so I put him in 
a basket with a door in front and windows on 
the side and started for the old homestead up 
in the Pennsylvania hills. 

It was an eight-hour ride on the train, but 
Tinker certainly knew that he was going to 
the finest place in the world, for there was never 
a sound or complaint from him during all that 
two-hundred-mile ride, and when he got there 
and saw the old house with more rooms than 
he could count, with its big cellar and long 
garret and the woodshed and hay-mow and 
the yard, full of trees and bushes, he adopted 
the place on the instant. I watched him the 
first day to see if he had any inclination to 
wander off, but he hadn’t the faintest thought 
of such a thing. He settled down as if this was 
the place that he had dreamed about all his 
life. , 

That was a year ago last June and there he 
is now-unspeakably happy. He has his own 
little armchair, one that the children of the 
family first used eighty years ago. It has been 
placed in a warm corner of the living room and 
cushioned with a woolen blanket, many folds 
thick, and on cold days, he lies curled up there, 
the essence of contentment and_ serenity. 


If he remembers the unhappy days when he 
wandered the city streets unsheltered and unfed, 
he does not permit the remembrance to embitter 
his thoughts. Adversity has served only to 
mellow his disposition. He is everybody’s 
friend and everybody is his friend, and when 
his liver is cut up for him he always leaves a 
few pieces for old black Tom who comes over 
from a neighbor’s twice a day to enjoy Tinker’s 
hospitality. 

The effect of early religious association is quite 
marked in Tinkers’ case. Though the members 
of his present family are staunch Presbyterians 
and although there is a handsome Presbyterian 
church only a hundred feet or so up the street, 
he rarely visits it; but remembering St. Agnes 
Chapel, whose vines did their best in his home- 
less days to give him shelter, he often goes down 
the street and across the road to a pretty little 
Episcopal church where he sits on the steps, 
the picture of piety. Perhaps the fact that 
there are two or three hundred sparrows in the 
vine over the door may have something to do 
with his preference. If so, the attraction is 
wholly a musical one. He never molests the 
birds, but after listening to their chattering for 
a while, he returns contentedly to his own fire- 
side. 

This snap-shot does not do him justice. 
When the photographer arrived, he was roused 
from a sound sleep to have his picture taken 
and he was only half awake. Still one can 
easily perceive in his expression, a deep, though 
drowsy sense of satisfaction and a heart at 
peace with all the world.—Mar M. Lyon, 
New York. 


AN OLD DOG. 
[From the Spectator.] 


Now that no shrill hunting horn 
Can arouse me at the morn, 

Deaf I lie the long day through, 
Dreaming firelight dreams of you; 
Waiting, patient through it all, 
Till the greater Huntsman call. 


If we are, as people say, 
But the creatures of a day, 
Let me live, when we must part, 
A little longer in your heart. 
You weve all the God I knew, 
I was faithful unto you. 
—Celia Duffin. 
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BENNIE 


Bennie is a skye terrier—a very handsome 
dog—he was born at East Chatham, New York, 
on May 10, 1908, and lived with his first mistress 
until September 5, when he was brought to me 
by a friend, who was coming from Albany to 
Philadelphia. He seemed so stupid at first, 
that we thought that he would never have any 
sense—but now he is a very intelligent dog. 
Soon after he arrived, he began to be ailing, 
during October we looked for his death from day 
to day; as the weather became cooler, he began to 
improve, and before Thanksgiving he was quite 
well, and kept well until the following July, when 
he began to fail—he lost his appetite and grew 
very thin, a little bread and butter, now and 
again was all that he could be persuaded to eat. 
After thinking the matter over, I felt sure that 
he could not live through the summer, and it 
seemed to me the best thing for me to do with 
him, was to send him back to East Chatham, 
where the climate was not quite as warm as in 
Philadelphia. Without saying a word to any 
one, I wrote a letter to his first mistress, telling 
her about Bennie, and that I wanted the same 
friend, who had brought him to me, to take him 
back to her for two or three months. It was a 
very close evening, and Bennie had been very 
sick all day and seemed almost too weak to stand 
up—he and my two maids were in the garden. 
When I came down stairs, not wishing to leave 
him alone, I called in first one maid to read her 
what I had written, and then the other maid 
came into the dining room to hear the letter—so 
careful was I not to have a word said where 
Bennie could hear. I went into the garden, 


sealing the letter as I went, and handed it to 
Bella, my cook, without saying a word. She 
took the letter and went to the gate (expecting 
to take it to the post box at the corner), Bennie 
got up at once and walked with her to the gate, 
and stood just where she would have to be to open 
the gate, then he stood looking at the cook, how 
long I do not know—but I am sure it must have 
been fully five or six minutes, then Bella turned, 
and coming back to me, handed me the letter, 
saying “‘I cannot mailit.”’ Bennie followed her, 
and when she handed me the letter, he came 


close to me, and lay down beside me, looking up 


at me with great earnestness. Answering that 
look, I said to him ‘‘I will never send you away, 
Bennie, you shall stay with me.’’ That seemed 
to satisfy him, and he put down his head and 
took a little nap—but we none of us believed 
that he would live through the summer. How, 
in his weak condition, he had managed to walk 
to the gate, and stand there during those min- 
utes, we never could understand, neither could 
we understand how he knew what I had written 
in that letter, for not one word was said within his 
hearing about it—but he most certainly did know 
and understand, and he was perfectly satisfied 
when I promised not to send him away. He 
began to gain very slowly from that evening, 
and he has never been really sick since then. Of 
course the summer heat is hard on him, and we 
keep him as quiet as possible, from June until 
September—but he is a strong hearty little dog 
now, and with every prospect of living to old 
age.—-liy Ei: 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


The Riverdale School is not far from Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. Early in the 
spring I carried to the school a number of picture 
post-cards which the League publishes and had 
them distributed in the rooms of the pupils who 
were old enough to write compositions. I 
offered to give four prizes for the best composi- 
tions written, taking the post-cards for their 
subjects. Later on I received about fifty papers, 
all of them surprisingly good. They were so 
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good it was difficult to make a choice, but I 
finally decided upon six that I thought ought 
to have the prizes. 

I am sure that all who are interested in humane 
education will like to see what children can do 
when they are inspired by a picture, and, there- 
fore, I publish these prize compositions below. 


CARL. 
See my dog 
Nice old Carl. 
He will neither bite nor snarl, 
See his teeth, aren’t they white? 
And his coat is black as night. 
Wituiam Hurt. 


This verse was inspired by a post-card of 
Rufus, a black spaniel at the League. 


The Diary of a Horse. 


Monday: A ragman bought me from an ash- 
man to-day for sixty cents. Just think, I am 
only worth sixty cents. All to-day I have been 
dragging some loads of iron and junk. I am 
only a ragman’s horse and I am not proud of my 
job. 

Tuesday: My legs are aching and I am so 
hungry. I am not going to last much longer. 

Wednesday: My master said, ‘‘I am going to 
get my sixty cents’ worth out of him.” He’s 
got a big long whip that makes me forget my 
stiff legs and my aching bones when I am pulling 
a heavy load. 

Thursday: A little boy came up and patted 
me and then gave me a lump of sugar. I licked 
his hands and tried to smile. 

Friday: The ragman caught the boy feeding 
me to-day and gave him an awful blow. I bit 
the man on the shoulder but he turned around 
and whipped me good and hard. 

Saturday: The little boy crept up to my 
stable to-night and told me to wait till evening 
and he would take me to a beautiful farm where 
there were no whips, only green grass and sweet 
hay. I am afraid it’s a dream. 

Sunday: I’m there! Its Heaven. The boy 
told me truly. There are no whips, no unkind 
master, no heavy loads. Every one pats me. 

Six months have passed and you wouldn’t 
know me. I hardly know myself. My tail is 


long, my mane is nice.and smooth. They have 
given me a beautiful carriage to pull around. 
It is shiny and new. They say when people 
come ‘That’s Nellie. She’s as good as new.” 
JAMES HoLLAND. (Grade 7) 

The above was written from a post-card the 
League publishes showing a very thin and lame 
mare at Pine Ridge Home of Rest, and the same 
mare in fine condition six months later. This 
mare was first taken for a vacation but later was 
purchased by the League to prevent her from 
being put in auction. Her improvement was 
very wonderful and she was used as a carriage 
horse at Pine Ridge to drive to and from the 
station for several years, then as she grew older, 
she was put to death. 


The Kindness Club. 


All of the children in a small town near 
Dedham had been taught to be kind to animals. 
Although many were kind, there were some who 
were not kind. Some of the boys of this town 
wanted to help in spreading the spirit of being 
good to dumb animals, so they organized a club 
to see that all animals were cared for. This was 
thought to be a good plan so a number of boys 
met at a lady’s house to discuss the plans for 
organization. 

The first thing to do was to elect a president. 
The boys chatted for about five minutes when 
one boy suggested they have Mrs. White for 
their president. At this suggestion five or six 
other boys got up and cried ‘‘ Yes, yes, let us ask 
Mrs. White.”’ 

The mistress of the house was called and one 
of the boys rose and said, ‘‘We all would like 
very much to have you become the president of 
our club, Mrs. White.” 

Mrs. White smiled happily and said, ‘‘I shall 
be very glad to become your president.” The 
overjoyed boys all ran to get a chair to put at 
the head of the table. Mrs. White took the 
chair and thanked them. ‘‘Now what shall be 
the name our of club.”’ she asked. After a good 
deal of discussion it was decided to call it “‘The 
Kindness Club.” 

As it was getting late they prepared to depart 
on their way to the gate. Mrs. White called 
after them ‘‘Be sure and be kind next week.” 
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At the next meeting Mrs. White said “Now 
every boy may stand up and tell what he did 
during the week that was kind. Robert, we will 
begin with you.” 

“T found a poor little kitty half starved and 
I brought her home and took care of her.” All 
of the boys stood up and told of something kind 
they had done since the last meeting. 

(FLORENCE ANDERSON. Grade 7) 

From a League post-card of ‘‘The Kindness 
Club” 

FROM THE SAME Post Carp. 
March 19, 1915. 
Dear Cousin Frank: 

I want to tell you about our new club. It is 
not exactly brand-new because we started it a 
year ago, but it is just beginning to get a start. 
There are eight of us fellows in the club. Mother 
gave us her attic to fix up as we pleased. I’m 
sending you a picture of it, underneath I printed 
the name “The Kindness Club.”’ The object 
of the club is to shower kindness on every dumb 
animal we may chance to meet, and also to pre- 
vent every one else from being unkind. 

In Mother’s lap you see a Boston bull. He’s 
a peach. Doesn’t he look happy? You bet he 
is. We picked him up in town one day where a 
crowd of little rag-a-muffins had nearly stoned 
him to death. A good bath and a few bones 
improved him immensely. 

You can’t see the pictures in the room plainly. 
- But they are ones we bought ourselves. On the 
table there is one of a girl feeding a horse, and a 
dog is looking up at her just as if he could speak. 
That other picture on the table is of a big St. 
Bernard that was rescued by our club. 

Now, Frank, we want you to join our club even 
if you do live way over in England. There are 
animals there who need your care. We will 
send you a membership pin whenever you send 
us word that one animal has been made a little 
happier by an act of yours. 

YouR cousin FRED. 
Daisy Houuanp (7th grade). 


The Story of Two Horses. 


Here are two horses driven by a man on a 
wagon. They are drinking at a fountain that 
was put there by the Animal Rescue League for 


the poor horses to drink. The wagon is very 
heavy to draw and at the present time the water 
is shut off at the fountain. It doesn’t seem right 
because we have some very warm days and the 
poor horses have to go without a drink. I think 
they ought to have running water all the year 
round so that the horses can drink when they 
want to. WALTER VOLK (Grade 5). 
Post-card of fountain in Hancock Square, 
Charleston, put up by the Aminal Rescue 
League. Two horses drinking at the fountain. 


The Door of the Fold. 


A door admits one into a house where there is 
shelter, protection, refreshment, and rest. 

A shepherd is one to whom is given sheep to 
care for. It is his duty to watch them day and 
night against attacks of thieves, wolves, and 
other enemies. He has to lead them forth in the 
morning to find the best pastures, to find the 
lost and strayed, and to care for the sick and in- 
jured. He wants them to love him. 

After he has put them away for the night and 
thinks they are all right, if he hears the bleating 
of one sheep straying upon the prairies, he goes at 
once to find it as he cannot leave it to wander and 
be lost. He cannot afford to lose it. Yet the 
sheep is straying further and further from the 
fold in its vain efforts to return to the calls of 
the good shepherd. 

Our Lord is the good shepherd because He 
goes before His sheep and shows them the way. 
He protects them against spiritual enemies. 
He leads them in the right way into the pastures 
of truth. When the shepherd puts all the sheep 
into the fold for the night, one is outside of the 
fold, he goes out, seeks all night until he finds it. 
Our Lord never leaves off seeking the sinner. 

Mary Bineuam (Grade 6). 

This is inspired by the post-card entitled The 

Door of the Fold. 


George and the Hurdy Gurdy Man. 


Mike is a very useful dog. He is white with 
brown eyes. He has on a leather collar that 
George, his little friend, bought him. George 
thought so much of him that he saved all his 
pennies and bought him this leather collar with 
his name, “ Mike,”’ on it. 
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One hot afternoon in summer George followed 
the hurdy gurdy man that had come to his house. 
He was so fond of the monkey that he followed 
him. Soon he got so tired he lay down in the 
grass and fell fast asleep. Soon he heard a loud 
noise of barking. He looked around and saw 
Mike. 

“Oh!” said George, “where am I? 
is the monkey?” 

“Bow! Wow!” said Mike, ‘‘let’s go home.” 

The two started off and soon reached home. 

“T followed the Hurdy Gurdy man,” said 
George. Ever since that day, Mike always 
loved George—Marion Brown (Grade 6). 

From a post-card of a little boy and his dog 
Mike. 


Where 


Work During ‘‘ Humane Week.”’ 


During ‘Humane Week” my work was partly 
done in Washington, D. C., and partly in Ded- 
ham. In Washington, as may be seen in an- 


other column, I gave a lantern slide talk on the - 


work of the League in this city. I also dis- 
tributed humane papers and stories, aS many as 
the League could afford to give. When I re- 
turned to Dedham I organized, at the Riverdale 
School, an Animal Rescue Club, which, for con- 
venience’s sake, I have divided into companies. 
I have always maintained that, when clubs or 
Bands of Mercy are formed for the purpose of 
teaching children to be kind, unless they are fol- 
lowed up very closely the children quickly forget. 
To show how true this is I am sorry to say that 
between the time the children promised faith- 
fully to be kind to every living creature and my 
second visit to the school, two boys were known 
to destroy birds’ nests and the eggs. One of 
these was a bluebird’s. As bluebirds are get- 
ting so rare, this was a particularly unhappy 
occurrence. 

I shall meet with these children from time to 
time and I am hoping by persistent efforts to 
reform the boys, who are now apparently with- 
out any conscience in regard to robbing birds’ 
nests. 

After a third visit to the school a little boy of 
about ten years came to my house to see me and 
said, ‘“‘Since you came to see us this morning and 


talked to us, I have written this poem,”’ and as 
the “poem” shows such a good spirit on the 
part of the boy, I promised him I would publish 
it 

THE YELLOW SONGSTER. 


A yellow songster cheered the village, 
Day by day he sang a song, 

To cheer the village green. 
But one day he stopped 

I don’t know why, so I tried to find out. 


The other day I passed a large oak 
And on the ground I found 
A nest torn down. 
And that is why the yellow songster did not cheer 
The village with its song. 
—Willard H. Ellis. 


Riverdale School. 
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Care of Horses. 


It has been recognized everywhere that old 
horses and horses otherwise unfit for work are 
far too numerous on the streets of every city and 
town in Massachusetts. This is also the com- 
plaint in other states and for this reason the ~ 
president of the Boston Animal Rescue League 
has made special effort when working to organize 
Animal Rescue work in other cities to have a 
work for horses such as the Boston League is 
doing included in the league’s work. This work 
of purchasing old horses put up for sale has al- 
ready been started by the Fall River Animal 
Rescue League, and plans are made to carry it 
on in Washington and other places where leagues 
have been organized on the plan of the Boston 
League. If humane societies had done such prac- 
tical work as this from their very earliest begin- 
ning there would be no such unfit horses now 
seen in city or country. 


A man or a woman who will give away, or 
sell, or loan an old horse is guilty of an act of 
cruelty, though such mistaken individuals often 
eall it a humane act not to kill a horse as long 
as he can stand and move along—no matter how 
much he may suffer. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


| 34 AND NOTES 


The ball-room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel is 
already engaged for the Annual December Fair 
without which the League would be unable to 
employ as many agents for collecting homeless 
and diseased animals, or to do as large a work as 
it is doing. Our friends are urged to think of 
this during the summer months and to spend 
some of their leisure time making useful and 
pretty things for this, our annual fair, which is 
so necessary for our welfare. 

The record of animals received and cared for 
during the months of April and May was as 
follows: 772 dogs; 6014 cats; 51 birds; 2 rats; 
1 parrot; 2 rabbits; 6 squirrels, 4 guinea pigs. 
We cared at Pine Ridge for 13 horses. At the 
five Receiving Stations we have taken in 1155 
animals. The number of horses taken posses- 
sion of by the League during the two months 
is sixty-seven. 


Letters : 


Kansas Ciry, Missouri, 
April 26, 1915. 
My dear Mrs. Smith: 

Your valued letter received and I was glad to 
have the ideas therein expressed, being always 
grateful for a better light on whatever I am trying 
to do. I have a very deep sense of gratitude to 
everyone who has helped toward my evolution— 
and I can never understand how it is that some 
hearts are so devoid of that appreciation. The 
clipping enclosed will tell you the glad tidings of 
our ‘“‘Loula Long Charity Horse Show” for the 
League here. We hope this means funds enough 
for the year, and the electrocuting cabinets, too, 
for I am terribly dissatisfied with the way we 
have to destroy animals. It is hard enough work 
without having to do it in such a hard way. I 
contend it is not good for the kennel-man’s life 
either, to have to see their struggles. Uncon- 
sciously a person might become crusty if he kept 
it up every day, or else his nerves would get 
wobbly.—EtTHEL FAIRMOUNT SNYDER. 
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“This Animal Rescue League is a charity 
formed six years ago and patterned after a 
similar organization in Boston, intended to re- 
lieve suffering among urban animals, reduce the 
number of unfit and unwanted horses, cats and 
dogs, and to spread the gospel of kindness. 

“For five years the work was carried on in the 
home of Mrs. W. D. Snyder, secretary of the 
League. Last fall a rescue home was opened at 
1311 Oak Street. Since then three thousand 
animals have been cared for by the League. The 
hopelessly unfit are put out of their misery. 
Others are provided with good homes. ‘The 
League works with the Humane Society. An 
ambulance, which will carry a purple cross, 
symbolic of its purpose, has recently been added 
to its equipment.” 


Horse Rescue Work—Recent Cases. 


A horse, lame in both front feet, very thin, and 
so feeble he could hardly move, was taken by our 
agent from a man in South Natick. This horse 
was about thirty years old but he had been pur- 
chased the day before our agent found him for 
ten dollars and a goat. The goat had been de- 
livered but the money had not yet been paid for 
the horse as he was to be used for farm work and 
not paid for until found able to do the work. 
Our agent attended at once to having the horse 
killed, paying nothing to the man who owned 
him. 

Another horse found on a farm was said to be 
thirty-five years old. His teeth were gone, his 
knees were sore from falling and he was a mere 


skeleton. They had been using him for driving 
and for farm work. Our agent had him killed 
at once. 


A horse with incurable lameness was taken by 
our agent from a huckster on Portland Street 
where the owner of the horse was trying to sell 
him. He had had him only four days, having 
purchased him for twelve dollars. Our agent 
paid five dollars for him and had him destroyed. 


ee) 


Visiting day will take place while this num- 
ber of Our Fourrootrep FRIENDs is at the 
printer’s. An account of the day will be given 
in the July number. 
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AESOP’S FABLES—New Edition... 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 
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Just Published 


Edited by J. H. StickNnry. 
Illustrated by Cuarues Livineston Butt. 


Generally recognized as one of the best editions for young readers. 


In addition to over one hundred and forty 


of the fables of Aesop, there are a number of fables by the great Russian fabulist Kriloff. Numerous illustrations 
by Charles Livingston Bull, whose animal drawings have gained a well-deserved popularity, are one of the not- 


able features:of the new edition Un woe. Stee 
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40 cents 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS......... Just Published 


Edited by Martua A. L. Lane, 
Illustrated by Rupy WINCKLER.™ 


The chief favorites of young readers in a form at once simple and dramatic. 


Giving more of the flavor and 


spirit of the original than can be found in the elaborate renderings based upon Galland and Scott; the tales in 


this briefer edition have lost nothing of their distinctive quality, but are, in essence, those that are still told 


around; the: campfires of the, desert 2ie-c.mwias sais. ola + sea eo ie eee oak oaks ce en 50 cents 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


GINN AND COMPANY 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


For small breeds, shy and dainty feeders and those whose 
digestive organs are impaired by injudicious 
feeding. 


S P R AT T°’ S|Cemetery for Small Animals 


IMPROVED MOLLICODDLES 


The practice of giving a dog so-called titbits from the table 
is a frequent cause of indigestion, poor teeth, bad breath, etc. 


SPRATT’S MOLLICODDLES are prepared from specially 
selected ingredients properly adapted to the delicate 
digestive organs of exotic breeds. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Depots at San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, Montreal, 


New England Agency, BOSTON, MASS. 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 


individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 


Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 
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BOARD YOUR CATS 


AT 
THE LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Not a Hospital, but an ideal summer home, where the 
cats have grass and shade trees, home care and petting. 


MAY E. PLUMER 
377 Mass. Avenue - - 


= = = Lexington, Mass. 
Telephone, Lexington 77-3 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 
ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 
Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Danicls’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is convinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


Dee 
FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated. 
UNDERTAKERS 
2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. __ 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable 
rates; references. Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 


120 Chandler St., 
TEL. B. B. 7923-W. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 13, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


oo DEACH STREET.) 9. soc eee eee DORCHESTER 

69 RoxBuRY STREET | a Peet ee OX BURY 

39 NortH BENNET STREET. .. . NortH END 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 MOORE. STREET ©... 5 a> 03s ee ot CAMBRIDGE 

2) BAKER: STREET A 5. ata ee eee: REVERE 

51 MarBLE STREET. . . . . + +. OSTONEHAM 
Population of cities and towns served . . . . . ~~. 1,500,000 
Animals received sine! 914 ier. sate act ee ie 36,197 
Animals:brought ‘ins by -VisitOrsic-" ssme een ee en ees 11,303 
Copies of humane literature distributed ee a cet wee 85,000 
Visitors received A aA ee rae Meth tL oa iy ee ae Bl PE 


A DOG AMBULANCE : 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS > are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 ow a A 
Number of animals collected .. 2... ®t 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number: of animalsstreated' =. cesses ee ee ee So eae ot OU OG 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914°° . °.~ 2 <.  -. - =... -6;500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1914 . . . . ©. « 350 
Number of horses humanely killed; 1014. %— 3 ee. 6) Ge gu gs ee ee 606 
Number:of, horses given vacations = 40% 4 = js. 4920 6 ee ee ee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


